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ON ALLEGED ANGLO-NORMANISMS IN THE OXFORD 

ROLAND 

"It is time," remarked W. Tavernier not long ago/ "that the 
language of the Roland-epic were once more thoroughly investigated." 
This is true; indeed it is surprising how little systematic effort has 
been made either to study the script of the Bodleian manuscript, or 
to describe the language of the Oxford version, or to connect its 
language with that of other Old French monuments — with the 
Brendan, for example, with the Romances of Thebes and of Troy, 
with Benolt, Wace, and Guillaume de St. Paier, to name only some 
of the most promising. 

This situation may be easily explained but is none the less 
regrettable, for, as a result, the Chanson de Roland has not yet come 
into its own. The total effect of the multiplied Gautier editions has 
been, on the whole, prejudicial, for they present the poem enthusi- 
astically in an atmosphere which, in many respects, has proved to 
be psychologically false. Looking back over the history of the 
Roland as a text, we may ignore for the moment the editions preced- 
ing that of the "sage and prudent" Theodor Miiller, whose latest 
text, that of 1878, still remains to some extent a classic. Miiller, 
however, worked in those days with tools immensely inferior to those 
now at hand. G. Paris followed with his epoch-making "Extracts" 
(1887 and following); these, unfortunately, covered only one-fifth 
of the poem, while none of this scholar's precious observations, 
scattered through Romania and other journals and publications, 
formed a sufficiently connected exposition to warrant their inclusion 
in the volume of his Melanges linguistiques; only the brief and incom- 
plete article on the Noms de peuples paiens appears there. As for 
L. Gautier, he was quite unprepared to deal with the fundamental 
linguistic problems of the Roland, and it is one of the ironies of fate 
that he should have wasted sumptuous pages in unnecessary com- 
ment upon very trivial matters of flexion while the great need was 

1 Zeitschr. fiir /rz. Spr. und Lilt., XXXVII (1911), 105. 
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for better explanation of the content — the allusions, the social usages, 
the structure and unity of the poem, the chivalric and clerical ele- 
ments, and so on — for some of these matters Gautier was well quali- 
fied to throw light upon. The second volume of Stengel's text (the 
first was of 1900) has unfortunately not yet appeared, unfortunately 
because, whatever we may think of what Luquiens calls a j8-stemma 
text, the veteran publisher of the first facsimile and of the first 
diplomatic reprint of the Bodleian manuscript must surely have 
accumulated, during all these years, a unique and fruitful com- 
mentary which ought not now to be lost to the world. Geddes' 
Roland (1906) did not deal with the matter of the language in any 
of its aspects, nor have B^dier's Ligendes ipiques, so immensely 
helpful in other ways, aided us at all with the linguistic problem. 

Thus it is that Tavernier's statement, quoted above, contains 
a sober truth. 

My present purpose is to examine one of the minor preliminary 
problems which confront any editor of the text, that of alleged 
Anglo-Normanisms in the language of the author. This matter is 
of obvious importance in dealing with the ascription of the Roland 
to Turoldus, ex-bishop of Bayeux, and it has more than one bearing 
upon the problem of the environment of the epic poet. 

It hardly need be stated that I am considering here only those 
supposed Anglo-Normanisms which, being assured by the asso- 
nances, may seem to belong to the author; those due only to the 
copyist of (the Oxford manuscript) are easily recognized and may 
nearly always be eliminated, whether they are the myriad mistakes 
of flexion or come under the head of rejuvenations. 

My point of departure is a remark of Suchier: "Das erhaltene 
Rolandslied zeigt eine leichte anglonormannische Farbung, die nur 
zum Teil vom Schreiber der altesten Handschrift herruhrt," and 
the following comment of G. Paris upon Suchier's statement: "Je 
ne sais a quoi il [Suchier] reconnatt dans la Chanson de Roland 'une 
I6g6re teinte anglo-normande en dehors de ce qui appartient au 
copiste du ms. d'Oxford.' "' I am come to the conclusion that 
G. Paris was right in questioning Suchier's opinion, and that all the 

1 Suchier, Geachichte der franidsiachen Litteratur, 1900, p. 26; G. Paris, Journal de$ 
Savants, 1901, p. 653. 
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Anglo-Normanisms in the Oxford "Roland" 131 

alleged cases of non-Continental coloring will disappear under close 
examination. Of these the most important, those which have 
attracted the most attention,^ are: (1) the use of siier soror as an 
oblique case 312 (=294); (2) the use of empereor as a nominative 
case 1444; (3) the appearance of mercidet as subjunctive present 
third (being properly indicative present third) in line 519; and 
(4) the use of dous instead of dui, or dot, the oblique case instead of 
the nominative, in line 1440. There may be a few other cases of the 
same sort, but if these much-debated four can be eliminated the 
conviction will be overwhelming that the others should disappear 
also. 

The first case — suer as an oblique case — is difficult of proof, for or 
against. In discussing sa seror as a nominative case and prestre as 
an oblique case, G. Paris (Ambroise, Guerre sainte, p. xl, and Ambroise 
was a Continental) explains with his usual clearness: "Ici les deux 
cas ^talent trop distincts: on les prit pour des mots diff^rents." 
Nearer to the time of Turoldus we find in the Coronement Loms 1763 : 
Ou a trov6 et evesques et dbes 

where the assonance is with haste, corage, etc. In Troie, Constans 
found as oblique cases fel, ante amita, gloz, and the adjective 
maire major (VI, 132, 136) . In itself filz is the constant form for 
the oblique case; as to this word, the use of the inflected form as a 
vocative caused its generalization, and there is no reason why the same 
fate should not have befallen s-uer. The survival of suer into modern 
French, along with prestre and filz (we find Labbe also, as a proper 
noun) is an argument not without weight here. 

The second case, emperedor as a nominative singular 1444 is more 
interesting. If my emendation is accepted we shall not only restore 
the correct flexion but may also, in so doing, strengthen the argu- 
ment which would date the Roland, as we have it, at about the year 
1108, or, at any rate, during the first decade of the twelfth century. 

Lines 1443-44 read, expanding the abbreviations: 

II est escrit en la geste francor 
Que vassals est li nostra empereor. 

1 Suchler had raised the question in 1879 (.Reimpredigt, pp. xl-xli), touching there 
upon points 3 and 4 only. G. Paris replied at length In Romania, XI (1892) , 40(M:09, but 
SucMer, evidently, was not convinced. 
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The attempts to escape from this flagrant violation of the flexion — 
flagrant because 0, over and over again, has the correct nominative 
emperedre, assured by the assonance — have been persistent: 

Que vassal sunt a nostre emper^ur [Bohmer-Miiller]. 
Que bons vassals unt nostre empereiir [Gautier]. 
Que proz vassals i out I'empereur [Stengel]. 

Of these readings, Stengel's, taken from V, is very awkward ("that 
there were there valiant heroes of the Emperor"); Gautier's is 
unsatisfactory (for there was only one Emperor of the Franks in 
Charlemagne's day) ; while the Bohmer-Miiller Une is questionable as 
to syntax and has no MS support whatever. It is noticeable, how- 
ever, that all four editors agree in one important respect — they take 
line 1444 as spoken not in eulogy of Charlemagne but in praise of his 
men, the Franceis. As T. Miiller said, "die Rede ist nur von den 
Kriegern Karls." In fact, an attentive reading makes it certain that 
Charles's warriors, and not Charles, are in the Archbishop's mind 
from the first line of his speech until the last, and in the author's mind 
throughout, until: 

1448 Li reis Marsilies . od sa grant ost lor sort. 
Charles appears here only as being fortunate to possess these heroes 
among his vassals, and we shall do well if we propose a reading 
which will meet this first and indispensable requirement — ^the elimina- 
tion of the ill-timed eulogy of Charles interjected into a laisse entirely 
given over to the praise of the Franks.^ When, much later, the poet 
eulogizes Charles: 

3579 Molt est vassals Charles de France dolce 
and fills the whole of this laisse with his doings, it would have been 
equally out of place had Turoldus interjected there a passage, a sort 
of aside, complimenting the Franks. I believe, therefore, that the 
line originally read: 

Que vassal sent li nostre emperedor 
where li is not yet the definite article but still a demonstrative 
pronoun, precisely as in los de my Cid: "That they — the men of — 
our Emperor (Charles) are heroes." 

' W. Tavemler, Ignoring T. Muller's judicious remark, puts the cart before the 
horse. He interprets: " 1441 fl. Das Lob der Prankenhelden Karls, wohl nicht ohue 
dass R [the last redactor] dabei mlt Stolz an die Franzosen seiner Zeit dacht" {Vorge- 
schichte, 1903, p. 112). 
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This archaic use of what is now the definite article hardly needs 
the support of an extensive citation of parallels. One of the oldest 
is St. Leger 20d; Vindrent parent e lor ami, Li sard Ledgier, li 
Evruin. The construction is found elsewhere in Roland (3145 Por 
la Charlon) and long after the beginning of the twelfth century; cf. 
Et li Fremont . . . Cil orient "Blaivies!" Jourdain de Blaye 1101; 
One mais nefu tel [gent] aunie Fors la Cesar ela Pompee, Thebes 1990. 
Even the oblique les is found used pronominally, where the risk of 
misunderstanding seems still greater; cf. Mil chevaliers esliz e buens, 
Que des son pere, que des suens, Troie 7699, also 10779 and 15666 
(Constans, VI, 147). Suchier {Grundriss^, p. 808) and Meyer-Liibke 
(Grammaire, III, § 81) both deal with the construction, as does also 
A. Thomas (Nouveaux Essais, p. 32). 

Addressing the critics who have thought to detect various con- 
tradictions and inconsistencies in the Roland, Professor B6dier 
pertinently inquires: "Sont-ils bien surs d'avoir fait d'abord tout 
le possible pour justifier le poete?" One might fitly question also: 
Have those who so easily abandon the readings of done everything 
in reason to justify the oldest manuscript ? The foregoing is a case 
in point: the copyist, having his eye carelessly upon the line just 
preceding: 

Soz ciel n'at rei plus en ait de meillors 

that is, meillors homes, and failing to recognize the archaic li, wrote 
down vassals est instead of vassal sont, thereby spoiling the unity of 
the laisse, and furnishing the semblance of an argument to those who 
will have it that the poet of the Roland was an English Norman, an 
" Anglo-Norman." 

Aside from this, more may depend upon the correctness of this 
proposed reading of line 1444: for where, in what Gesta Francorum, 
is it written that "Charles' Franks are heroes," or, more precisely, 
that "our Emperor's men are heroes" ? 

The words il est escrit seem unusually explicit^ — scriptum est — 

II est escrit en la Geste Francor 
Que . . . 

' Similarly 3742: II est escrit en I'ancienne geste, where there is no need to despair 
of finding the original; cf., for example, Einhard, Vita Caroli, ch. 30. 
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Merely thus to capitalize the title is enough to set one to work in 
the chronicles entitled Historia Francorum (for estoire and geste are 
never far apart) or, better, in the histories of the first Crusade. It 
may be stated at once that there is no such praise of the French in 
the oldest Gesta Francorum, that which Hagenmeyer conjectures to 
have been written by a secretary of the heroic Boamundus, nothing 
at least which might be the original in case we are dealing here with 
a verbal citation. We must continue the search, therefore, among 
the ten or more subsequent Gesta — Guibert of Nogent, Baudry of 
Dol, Robert of Reims, and the others — ^for there can be little doubt 
but that the title Gesta Francorum, in the early twelfth century, had 
become a generic term applicable to any history of the prima expeditio 
of 1096. We even find it applied in one manuscript to the Annals 
of Flodoard (ed. Lauer, pp. xlii and 1), where it was introduced to 
replace the correct title Gesta Normannorum. But of all these early 
accounts of the Iter Hierosolymitanum, it is noteworthy that one, 
judging from the manuscripts known (these reach to over one hun- 
dred), was by far the most popular, a popularity due no doubt to 
its easy and perspicuous style (in great contrast to the rugged Latinity 
of the original Anonymus), and to certain more or less fictitious 
embellishments which the imaginative author allowed himself. This, 
of course, is the Historia Hierosolymitana of Robert of Reims; his 
book may not improperly be described as having been, in the early 
twelfth century, the Vulgate version of what happened during Pope 
Urban's Crusade. 

It is well known that Tavernier found some striking resemblances 
between scenes in the Roland and passages in Robert's book. In 
the case of Roland, 110 ff. ( = Robert, Rec, III, 791) he was of opinion 
that the two scenes could not have originated independently, but was 
uncertain as to which of the two was prior. Would it help matters 
if it should appear that line 1444 of the Roland is almost certainly a 
reminiscence of a passage in Robert's version of Urban's address at 
the Council of Clermont ? 

The passage in question, with unimportant omissions, reads: 

. . . dicens: "Gens Francorum, gens transmontana, gens, sicuti in 
pluribus vestris elucet operibus, a Deo electa et dilecta .... ad vos sermo 

noster dirigitur Quibus igitur .... labor incumbit, nisi vobis, quibus 
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Anglo-Normanisms in the Oxford "Roland" 135 

prae ceteris gentibus contulit Dominus insigne decus armorum, 
magnitudinem animorum, agilitatem corporum, virtu- 
tem humiliandi verticem .... vobis resistentium ? 

"Moveant vos et incitent animos vestros ad virilitatem gesta praedeces- 
sorum, probitas et magnitude Karoli Magni Regis' et Ludovici filii 

sui, aliorumque regum vestrorum O fortissimi milites, et 

invictorum propago parentum, nolite degenerare, sed virtutis priorum ves- 
trorum reminiscimini!"' 

As an original for the Roland passage this seems satisfactory, not 
only in substance, but verbally: fortissimi milites answers pretty 
closely to vassals, supported as it is by agilitas corporum and by 
magnitude animorum; but the chief weight of the argument comes, 
of course, from the collocation, the coincidence here of the four fac- 
tors — the Franks, Charles, heroic warriors, a Geste Francor — and to 
diminish the weight of the argument there must be pointed out 
other Gesta Francorum in which the same four factors are all present 
in intimate association.^ 

It is becoming increasingly certain, therefore, that the Roland, as 
we have it, was written after the Historia of Robert of Reims. 

But here we are confronted with some unwelcome uncertainty as 
to the date of Robert's book: Marquardt, in 1892, concluded for the 
period 1112 to 1118; this was approved by Hagenmeyer, who at the 
same time mentioned Riant's impression that Robert might be of 
1101 or 1102 and hence anterior in date to Guibert and to Baudry. 
I do not know upon what basis B^dier now states that Robert's book 
was written "before 1107" and must leave the matter here for the 
present.* 

Our third case is merddet (519) instead of mercit. Suchier saw 
in this an Anglo-Normanism, for which he cited two parallels from 
the Brendan: cesset 224 and neie n e c e t 1452, both assured by the 

' Bgdler (IV, 456) also quotes this passage from Robert as Ulustratlng the exploitation 
of the Charlemagne legend about the year 1100. 

2 Thus the interesting passage cited by F. M. Warren from Rlcher's Historiarum 
libri iv, I, chap. vU, in which Odo, king of the Pranks, exhorts his soldiers: " Alils quoque 
gentibus eos esse potlores tam viribus quam audatia et armis, memorabat," would fiuTilsh 
only two of the needed elements: cf. Publications of the Modern Language Association, 
XXX (1915), 651. 

8 Marquardt, Die Hist. Hieros. des Robertus Monachus, 1892: Hagenmeyer, Die 
Kremzugsbriefe aus den Jahren 1088-1100, 1901, p. 186, n. 13; Riant, Epistola Alexii ad 
Bobertum, 1879, pp. xli and 1x1; Bgdier, Les Ligendes ^piques, IV, 457, note. I expect 
to return to the matter In my forthcoming college edition of the Oxford Roland. 
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rhyme. Rambeau (p. 177) had pointed out that the reading is sup- 
ported by n (the Norse translation): "und Gott lohne dir deinen 
guten Willen." A Franco-Norman, Suchier maintained, would not 
have used such a form, while G. Paris' proposed to correct it to 
vertisset. The line in full is: 

Deus, se lui plaist, a bien le vos mercidet! 

Examining the form of expression closely, it cannot fail to strike 
one that the formula mercier qqch d qqn is very suspicious; we find 
rather mercier qqn de qqch, as in Crestien's Erec 1275, Troie 6452, and 
a hundred other passages. On the other hand, the expression Dex 
le vos mire! (from merir) is quite common, and when we find that 
merir, according to Kirste,^ is usually inchoative, we shall have no 
hesitation in reading merisset, and in translating, "May it please God 
to recompense you well for it!" As for a Hen, a mal, examples will 
be found in Tobler's Worterbuch, s.v. k, column 18, line 21 &. 
The fourth case involves the couplet 1439-40: 
Paien sont mort a milliers e a fols, 
De cent miUiers nen poedent guarir dous. 

Here the argument has been that, guarir being intransitive ("to 
escape") dous is employed as a nominative in place of dui, or possibly 
of doi, on account of the assonance. But it is far from clear that 
guarir is necessarily intransitive; it is also a transitive verb in the 
Roland (21, 1241, 3828) ; Or pensons deu remenant garir writes Ville- 
hardouin (§364). Nothing prevents us from understanding guarir 
as "to save," or from continuing palen as the subject of the second 
verb. 

The fact appears to be that one could make out a much better 
case for Picardisms in the original Chanson de Roland than for Anglo- 
Normanisms. To cite two of the more obvious cases, here is chadir, 
assured by the assonance 2034, in spite of chadeir assured three times 
in assonance; there is also mel malum 2006 which seems to belong 

' Romania, XI, 401; XV, 141. G. Paris, as I perceived alter convincing myself that 
merir and not mercisr was the verb used by the poet, had also considered merisset, but 
wrongly, as I believe, rejected It in favor of vertisset. 

2 Historische Untersuchung liber den Conjunctiv Praes, im Altframdsischen, 1890, 
p. 88. Two instances may suffice: "Si vos prl se vos avez oeste grace et je la vos puis 
aidler a porchacler, que vos le merissolz mol et mon fll." Prose Merlin, In Constans, 
Chrestomathie', p. 84, col. 2. Aiol 3510: Dameldex, se 11 plaist, 11 11 merisse! (noted by 
G. Paris); cl. 2182, and Foerster's note. 
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to (or to have lasted longer in) the Picard region. While it is true 

that the natives spoke a partly Picard dialect at Envermeu and at 

Mont St. Michel, in the early twelfth century, we have long ago 

learned not to attach too much importance to the appearance of 

these double forms in a long poem. As L§,ngfors has said recently 

(Romania, XLIV, 137) they prove little or nothing as to the home of 

an author; and we must admit, as P. Meyer wrote in 1884, that the 

poets took the liberty of assonancing in the same composition forms 

which belonged to distinctly different territories.^ But Picardisms 

assured for the author of the Roland do not argue that he was an 

English Norman; quite the contrary. 

T. Atkinson Jenkins 
University op Chicago 

' Girart de Rousaillon: Chanson de Qeate, Introduction, pp. clxxxiv-v. 
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